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MR. THOMAS PAINE. 


SIR, 


Ts I did not confider you as 2 man of the moſt liberal 
ſentiments, guided by motives ſuperior. to thoſe which di- 
rect the conduct of the generality of men who are ranked 
as public characters, I ſhould ſtand in need of a powerful 
apology, for offcring to the public an epitome and analyſis 
of your excellent treatiſes on the Rights of Man, together 
with ſuch remarks as I flatter myſelf will have a tehdency 
to enforce, extend, and perpetuate the found maxims of 
true policy and moral reftitude contained in them. 

But to an author who afferts and maintains freedom of 
ſpeech and action upon all occafions, when the religious 
and civil liberties of mankind are at ſtake ; who avows 
and adopts that fundamental principle of civil ſociety, 
which declares, *& That individual inconvenience muſt give 
way to public good; and who reprobates all monopolies, 
and diſcards every idea of ſelfiſhneſs ; it will be neceſſary 
only to declare the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, { help me God ! with reſpect to the fol- 
lowing ſheets. | 
Convinced that your tracts contained a body of | 
mation, the general communication of which muſt prove 
highly beneficial to the whole Commons of Great Britain, 
if properly underſtood ; yet, that they likewiſe contained 
much extraneous and exceptionable matter, foreign to the 
main fſubjeft, and calculated rather to weaken than to 
ſtrengthen the cauſe they were meant to ſerve; a lively 
imagination, and impetuous zeal having, in the opinion of 

mylelt, 
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myſelf, and many other moderate men, equally the advo- 
cates for the Rights of Man, tranſported you beyond the 
bounds of reaſon and equity. It was therefore carneſtly 
wiſhed, and much expected that ſome of your numerous 
into its firſt principles, and rejefting every thing that de- 
viated from them, reduce the whole to preciſion, and re- 
gular order, It was obſerved, that like ſome preachers, 
you had ſpoiled the Txxr, by unneceſſary amplifications, 
tedious digreffions, and conſequent tautologies. It was 
thought, that a clear ſtatement of your incontrovertible 
Maxims, made eaſy to common underſtandings, and diveſt» 
od of all indecent reflections on charaters and Rations in 
public life, which mankind, from the earlieſt ages, have 
been taught to revere, would prove more beneficial to the 
maſs of the people, than the whole of the two parts of 


your Rights of Man, which beſides, are fixed nt too high 


a price to be purchaſed by thoſe, whoſe imerefts are moſt 
deeply concerned in the information they communicate. 
Many months, however, have elapſed without any ap- 
pearance of fuch a digeſt of your valuable work ; and this 
was confdered 2s- the more extraordinary, it being well 
knows that ſome of your friends were likewiſe the friends 
of that great and good man the late Dr. Price, who was 
an honour to humanity, to his country, and to his profeſ- 
em z and he was adviſed foon after he hai publiſhed his 
firſt edition of Obſervations own Civil Liberty, to print for 
general circulation, another edition on coarſe paper, at ſa 
ſmall a price as three pence ; this precedent, as nearly as 
 poilible, ſhould have been followed with reſpeft to your 
more uſcful trafts. - 
Under this idea, a writer of eftabliſhed reputation, hi- 


therto unknown to you, has undertaken the tafk, and has 


made the following analyſis of the Rights of Man, a vehicle 
to convey to the public ſome obſervations which he wiſhed 


for a fair opportunity to communicate z and he further de- 
Flares, that the lof beet was at prefs, before he ſaw the re- 
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folutions of the Cunſtitutional Society, to print a cheaper 
edition of your treatiſes, It was therefore too late to re» 
treat ; the bookſciler had an intereſt involved with that of 
the writer 3 and it depends on you, Sir, by exprefling your 
approdation or difapprobation, to add the writer, who is 
intimate with many of them, to the number of your reſ- 
peftable friends, or to let him remain ſtill a ſtranger to 
your perſon, though an avowed admircr of your diſtin- 
guiſhed talents, and univerſal PuLanrmaorr. 
. I ſhall cloſe this letter in the fame free ſtyle, which runs 
through the former part of it, I will cheriſh, I will circu- 
late, I will ſupport to the laſt hour of my exiſtence, thoſe 
incontrovertible principles, which I have taken from your 
treatiſes and arranged compactiy, or in other other words, 
connected, and joined together in fuch a manner, that they 
muſt ſtrike the general reader more forcibly than when 
disjointed, detached, and thrown at a conſiderable diſtance, 
in order to introduce ſome extraneous matter, bearing little 
or no relation to the grand ſubjefts of your work. And 
I defy your adverſaries to point out one fingle Maxim 2 
mongſt thoſe I have preſerved in the following pages, which 
aught not to be communicated to, and clearly underſtood 
by, the free-born people of every nation upon earth. 
But I have rejected, and will as much as poſſible diſcard 
from my remembrance, thoſe unmanly, thoſe indecent re- 
down, in a work fin other reſpects invaluable) on perſons 
whoſe ſtations render it impoſilible for them to make uſe 
of the common remedies to heal the wounds of inſulted 
honour. 'The affault is cowardly, unworthy of the cauſe, 
in which the champion of the Rights of Man ftands forth, 
and wantonly infulting, becauſe every argument againſt 
monarchy, its hereditary ſucceſſions, and combined corrup- 
ward to future periods. It would be romantic to ſuppoſe 
that the preſent poſſeſſors of thoſe high ſtations ſhould 
quit them immediately, at the word of command of the ad- 
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vocate of the Rights of Man - it could therefore anſwer 
no good purpoſe to vilify them, or to endeavour to leſſen 
them in the eyes of the people, by empty ridicule. 

In a word, my plan has been to render you and the pu- 
blic an eſſential ſervice, by putting the Maxims which bear 
your name, upon the reſpeftable footing of Rocuzrav- 
CAaULT, MonTisqQuigu, and other eminent political wri- 
ters, whoſe great works have ſucceſsfully undergone the 
fame operation to which I have ſubjefted your's; regard- 
leſs whether your natural genius, which appears to me to 
be very extraordinary, has inſpired you with the ſame ſen- 
timents which guided the pens of all the celebrated writers 
on the Religious and Civil liberties of mankind ; or whe- 


ftrong judgment, you have been abi to borrow from the 


lights which ſhone before you, Maxims, which will now no 


longer reſt upon your ſingle credit, however high it may 
ſtand in the republic of letters ; but upon the corroborat- 
ing teſtimony of thoſe ancient and modern authors, to 
whom I have referred your adverſaries, in one of my ſtric- 
tures on their conduct, for the truth of this ob ſervation. 

I am, with reſpect for your virtucs, and compaſſion for 
your infirmiti | 


Six, 
Tour true friend, 


Tus FREE-BORN BRITON, 


Londen, May 15, 1792. 


P. 8. A looſe, unguarded ſtyle, and ſome inaccuracies 
may be traced in the following pages, not calculated to 
ſtand the teſt of that pedantic criticiſm, which George 
Chalmers has exerciſed upon your Rights of Man, under 
the maſque of the Rev. Mr. Oldys. The candid reader 
will attribute ſuch defefts to the preſſure of time, there 
being a neceſſity to compoſe, print, and publiſh within a 
very ſbort ſpace. 


ther by the force of much reading, cloſe application, and . 
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mandates, nor the bribes of prime miniſters, the ſophiſtry 


| But let it not be imagined, that an enlightened people, 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. the Rights of Man, as afferted and maintained by the 
ſound reaſoning of Mr. Paine, a laſting monument is raiſed 
to liberty ; and the eyes of the oppreſſed, who form by far 
the major part of the human ſpecies, in moſt of thoſe 
countries, which proudly call themſelves civilized nations, 
are ſo clearly opened to all the forms and ſhapes under 
which political impoſtors practiſe their public extortions 
and deluſions, eccleſiaſtical and civil, that neither the 


of political caſuiſts, the deluſive powers of oratory, nor the 
ſoothing adulation of ſycophantic courtiers will ever be able 
to cloſe them again. 


becauſe their rights are aſcertained and made public, and 
the means of remedying many intolerable grievances by 
temperate, conſtitutional reforms, are pointed out, will all 
of a ſudden become political madmen, or wild ſpeculative 
theoriſts, ready to embrace every innovation, and to pull 
down a fabric erected by the wiſdom of ages; at the in- 
ſtigation of any one man, or any ſet of men whatever. 
Material alterations for the better may be brought about 
in well-conſtituted governments, and ſuch is that of Great 
Britain, in principle, though not in modern practice, with- 
out revolutions; and, bad as the ſtate of affairs was in 
France, it is highly probable, that if the nobility, the ſu- 
perior orders of the clergy the poſſeſſurs of great landed pro- 
perty amongſt the commons and all other wealthy citizens, 
had taken warning in time, and had attended to the bold 


and energetic remonſtrances of the parliaments ; to the frf 


general ſtatement of the national income and expenditure, 
and of the corrupt adminiſtration of the finances publiſh- 
ed 


/ 
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ed by Neckar; and to the ſteady refuſal of the parliaments 
to regiſter aiv of taxation, under the then impoveriſhed 
ſtate of the lower claſſes of the people or if, finally, they 
could have diſcarded that narrow, ſelfiſh maxim which is 
the diſgrace of the preſent race of little Great Mer, a more 
countries than one that of fitting quiet under the worſt 
circumſtances of a nation, and conſoling themſelves with 
this daſtardly refleftion, © It will laſt our time?” how many 


Archbiſhops, Dukes, Earls, Counts, Biſhops, and Abbors, 
who thought their rich poſſeſſions fully ſecured during their 


ſhort lives; but are now convinced by fad experience— 
* that it could not laſt even their time,"—— 


—* Might ſtill have borne their bluſhing honours 
Thick upon them.” 


Conſcious, that under the old government they were the 
oppreflors, by exclufive privileges, immunities, monopolies, 
unmerited penſions, ſinecures, and other indirect means of 
wringing from the hard hand of the needy peaſant and 
labourer the beſt fruits of their induſtry, and of cluding 
their proportionate ſhares of the burthens of the ſtate z 
they ought to have foreſeen that a wretched ſyſtem of par- 
tial oppreſſive taxation could not proceed beyond certain 
limits; and that it was arrived at its ne per witre in France 
fome years prior to the late Revolution. 
Then it was that the affluent nobility and clergy, und 
all other opulent ſubjefts in the kingdom, ſhould have 
taken the ſalutary advice given in print by the commiſſioners 
appointed by the Britiſh parliament to examine, take, and 
ſtate the public accounts of the nation. In their cleventh 
Report, dated Dec. 4, 1983 *, of which the following is 2 
rranſeript. 
« Where the reſources of a country (Great Britain) ave 
fo 

„ Publiſhed by Stockdale 1784, and dechred by. Lord 
Mansfield to be a moſt clear and diſtin ſtatement of the 


preſent fitaztion of this Coumry, with regard to ie» podbe 


revenue, aud the real ſtate of its finances. 
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ſo extenſive, ſo various and productive, a ſpirit of 
univerſally diffuſed and kept alive cannot but — 
with the moſt powerful effefts. The ſubjefts of this king- 
dom are opulent, generous, and public ſpirited : let the 
diſtreſſes of their country be fairly laid before them ; and let 
that intereſt they and their poſterity have in this u 


tion be appealed to, and they will contribute chearfully and 
liberally to her relief. The fubjeft ſhould have no doubt, 
but his contributions for the public ſervice, find their way 
undieninifbed, without deviation or delay, to their proper 
objetts. The evil does not admit of procraſtination, - 
liatives, or expedients : it preſſes on, and muſt be met with 
force and firmneſs. Let public henewolence take the lead of 
private intereff ; example may produce much, and muſt be- 
gin ſomewhere. An extracedinary and unprecedented 
 conjunflure in the Snances of a country may require ex- 
tracedinary and unprecedented efforts. Every man may 
dedicate a portion of his income, or ſome ſhare of his af- 
fluence, according to his faculties, to this great national ob- 
jeſt: let the produce of ſuch a general exertion be wiſely 
enormous as if is, to melt away and 
— to fo great » work, will eel the confls 
tion reſulting from the diſcharge of the moſt important 
his duties, by having aſſiſted in relieving public diſtreſs, 
reſtoring public credit, and averting a national calamity.” 
Here, was a noble admonition, equally fuited to the then 
_— _—— 
ception it meet with ? It was diſregarded 
a 
dom, when it was too late to prevent a revolution. At 
home, the Nesror of the age, the venerable MaxsritLD, 
in his ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords, February 4, 1784, 
declared, that it contained matter highly intereſting to e- 
very individual of the community poſſeſſed of landed or 
funded property. Another ancient ſage of the law, and 
a brother peer, was ſo forcibly ſtruck with this obſervation, 


that after a careful examination of the report, (if we miſ- 
B 


take 
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take not), he fammoned the Houſe, in order to make z 
motion relative to it : fuppoſed to be of the nature of 


that meaſure which was too tardily taken in France: when 
the nobility, beginning with the Duke of Oricans and 
other opulent perſons, contributed a fourth part of their 
annual incomes to the immediate relief of their diſtreſſed 
country. Whether the immaculate Prrr did not approve 
of the plan, or what other impediment came in the way, 
we dare not dechre.the power of the Houſe of Peers 
to puniſh ſeverely the publication of unwelcome truths 
may perhags be hereafter aboliſhed ®. But it can be no 
Ebel to notice here, what is known throughout the king- 
dom; that procrafiination, palliatives, and agudicats, have 
years, by the wndrfut miniſter! and a deceitful fyſtem 
of diminiſhing the national debe, is ſubſtituted in the room 
of a benevelent contribution from the opulent inhabitants 
of the country. We have 2 Duke of Bedford, but no 
Duke of Orleans, &c. | 
. Is it not then high time to learn lefſons of wiſdom, 
from whatever quarter they are communicated, whether 
from an American ſecretary to Congreſs, or a French Na- 
tional General, from Tom Paine, or the Marquis de Ia 
Fayette. We necd not follow them, or any other man 
into the labyrinths of republicaniſm—we may cull the 
roſes, without pricking our fingers with the thorns. 
The Bill, if we may uſe the expreſſion, when metaphors 
of every kind are the faſhion the Bill of the Britiſh c 
ſtitution is an excellent bill; found and true in its princi- 
ples, but in paſſing through the national Committees which 
new times and circumſtances have cftabliſhed and rendered 
efſentiallyneceflary, its moſt enthuſiaſtic admirers muſt allow 
that it may receive ſome material amendments for the be- 
ts eco "The chief merit of Mr. 


Paine's 


* The Cour Odendar for 1784 
was made one of ES It 
— eater; 
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Paine's pamphlets confift in pointing them out, md rea- 
foning clearly upon the equity, expediency, and ſound pe- 
ley of adopting them nor has he done more, in many 
inſtances, than ſupport the opinions of men of the firſt ©- 
minence amongſt us, in and out of parliament, delivered 
in their ſpeeches, or in their writings upon various or- 
ions z but never, ns we remember, urged fo home, or en 
— ironghy, in bold, manly, free, and undifguiſed 


—— 
fay to the following aflertion, founded in rift ruth. The 
| beſt political writers, the higheſt in eſteem, throughout 
Europe, who have long been held in veneration, have 
handed down to the preſent generation all the general, all 


the liberal maxims, concerning religion, law, and civil go- 
vernment, to be found in Paine. Whether he ever read 


tha authors or not, we cannot aſcertain z but certain it 
is, that their eſſence is collefted and applicd to the preſent 
| inte of our executive government, which will by no means 
ſtand the teſt of the beſt political in %: the conſtitu- 
tion will; but che n made of acuinifering that conflite- 
tes muſt ſhrink from the compariſon. And this i the 
reaſon, that fooliſh Mir. Roſe of the Treafury trembles on 
the bench, and the crafty clerk in Lord Hawkeſbury's 
office carries on his baſe attacks againſt Paine by fop, fights 
bim under the maſk of a Philadelphia parſon, fit diſguiſe 
for the maſt impudent falſhoods that ever were publiſhed; 
and ſtabs him in the dark. But, of this upſtart clerk at 
the Caciper, more hereafter. 

Before we proceed to a regular digeſt of Mr. Paine's 
Maxims, we will take the liberty to remind his cowardly 


antagoniſts, that in all ages there have- appeared men of 


extraordinary abilities, who, without the advantages of fi- 
niſhed univerſity-education, have ſurpaſſed, even in lite- 


rary eminence and public utility, the belt ſcholars of their = 

time. Profeffional men report, that there are many more 

profound lawyers and better ſcholars in this kingdom than 

the Lord Chancellor, but they will not pretend to pro- 
| duce 
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duce a man of ſuch ſtrong natural parts, and extenſively 
uſeful talents. Such = Bear is worth the keeping at Lon- - 
don, at Rome, or in any country upon earth z and had 
he been chained to an oar at the galleys, and fed upon 
. bread and water a few years before his promotion, by 
feeling diſtreſs himſelf, he would have learned humanity, 
and not have ſteeled his heart againſt the cry of the poor 
priſoner for debt 3 he would have reflected, like a bene- 
volent ftateſman, on the cauſes which have filled our 
jails z he would have remembered that the neceffities, real 
or ſuppoſed, of the nation under miniſterial management, 
have increaſed the burdens of tradeſmen, manufafturers, 
and artificers to ſuch a degree, that the tax-gatherers are 
ſcarcely ever from their doors. 


Surely, after a painful ſervitude of ſeven years, every - 


young man has a right to eſtabliſh himſelf as a maſter in 
his art or trade ; but if he fails in this, from the under- 
mining arts of ſome great monopolizer with an immenſe 
capital, or through rack-rent, the neceſſity of fallacious 
appearances, the extravagant price of good proviſions, 
and the weight of taxes' moſt rigorouſly levied, Let 
him rot in priſon, there ſhall be no releaſe, no infolvent- 
act; neither the mercy of the Jewiſh, nor of the Chriſtian 
law ſhall be followed.” A general liberation every ſeven 
years was the policy of our forefathers : Set the priſoner 
free, redeem the captive, fays the Scripture ; and fo faid 
GEORGE THE SECOND, and his Chancellor Lonn Hanp- 

Give to Thurlow the milk of humanity, and he will 
be the firſt of men—as it is the benevolent Tom Paine, 
with equally ſtrong natural parts, has the advantage ; for 
he has removed the prejudices which kept two powerful 
nations, almoſt perpetually at variance, and has contri- 
buted to diminiſh the number of priſoners of war, inſtead 
of ſetting his faceyagainſt every propoſition for reſtoring 
the father'to his children, the huſband to his wife, and 


the induſtrious ſubject to the ſtate. 
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In Britain it is ſaſer to be a thief than 2 , want 
of evidence, the talents of an able counſellor, or the pa- 
thetic oratory of an eloquent one, may ſet the thief at k- 
berty in 2 few hours; but in this once happy land of 
freedom, the debtor is left without remedy, to pine away 
the remainder of a wretched life at the mercy of a har- 
dened creditor *. 
In fine, there cannot be a greater proof of the neceſſity 
of diſplaying and circulating ſuch declarations of 


the reli- 
gious 


* The confinement of vaſt numbers of uſeful hands in pri- 
ſons for debt, is one of the moſt inhuman, unmanly, and 
impolitic ſteps that ever diſgraced a people aſſerting a ſpirit 
of liberty. An abſolute power is given to one individual 
over the perſon of another in England—the land of freedem 
—if he finks under the weight of this arbitrary power, if he 
dies, no inquiſition is made for his blood——The king was 
not his creditor, yet he quietly acquieſces in the loſs of a 
| ſubjet, who might, if he had been releaſed, have contribu- 
ted to agriculture, population, manufactures, trade, naviga- 
tion, or the defence of the tate. All civil governments 
founded for the happineſs of mankind lay it down as a max- 
im chat the intereſt, convenience, and often even the eaſe 
of individuals, muſt be ſacrificed to the public good: Admit 
members of ſociety yearly for debt. 
| I take up this ſubjeR in a political and commercial light; 
but as I am ſenfible many will object that credit would be 
at a ſtand, and the courſe of trade impeded, if debtors were 
not puniſhable for failures ; I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
there are various modes and degrees of puniſhment, which 
ſhould always be proportioned in affairs of property to the 
injury done to individuals ; but ſociety ſhould have a power 
of reclaiming its ſhare of the perſon of every one of its mem- 
bers ; no puniſhment, therefore, to be inflied by any indi- 
vidual for an injury not made a capital crime by law, ſhould 
extend to depriving the ſtate for ever of the utility of a ſub- 
jet.—— Mortimer”s Elements of Commerce, Politics, and Finances, 
d, laſt edit. 2583. 
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den and) civil rights of man, than the conduft of thafe = 
men im power, and their agents, who, in the elegant han- 

gene of Mr. Sheridan, borh in and out of parliament, 

loudly exclaim, * 'That the preſent is an improper time 

to being forward any propoſition for reforms in the con- 
titution, or the redrefs of any grievances.” For every 
fucceeding miniſtry will undoubtedly ſay the fame, in . 
der to protect and ſhelter themſeives under this fallacious 
fyſtem z that the conſtitution itſelf is endangered by any | 
*Mempt to make the moſt ſalutary akerations or amend- 
ments z whereas, the perfeftion of that very conſtitution 
confiſts in its principle of admitting continued reforms. 
It is bat a bad compliment to the Britiſh conſtitution to 
allert, that it is dangerous to meddle with it, or to pro= 
poſe reforms, fuch affertions appeared to him grofely - 
, ; the Britiſh conſtitution is not fo brittle or decay- 
ed, as to be endangered by a, touch or an examination. 
On fuch an authority then, which exceeds that of George 
Chalmers, as much as the ſoaring cagle in his towering 
fight excels the finpid flutter of the hathern-winged 
bat; let us conciſely ſtate thoſe mim, political and mo- 
OTIS Pann Us Gn Cine 
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7. "Tam rights of man_maſt up to the rea 
uſt be traced 
tion of many for if _—__ 
any record of antiquity ſhort of that, we maſt be decei- 
| ved by the contradiftory ſtatements of them under 
n 
25 they ſabäſted price to the formation of all civil go- 
— Wn recur to the time when man came 
I What was he then ? Man: 
was his high and only title, and higher cannot be 
EK co 
_— equality of man. The cxpreflions 
| of no controverſfy—* And God faid, let us make 
man in our own image. In the image of God created he 
kim; male and female created be them.” The diftinc- 
tion of ſexes is pointed out, but no other Aden is 
2 So far Panu— ud all the fyſters of civil 
P by Gok coſltfit mynanws 


A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod ; 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God: 


Yet the runners and clerks in office to miniſters in Pope's 


diftating the mode by which the world ſhould be governed 
_ for ever, it was the firſt generation that exiſted. Every 
generation is equal in rights to the generations which pre- 
ceded it, by the fame rule that every individual is born 
equal in rights with his cotemporary. 6 5 
Conſequently, all men are born equal, and with equal 
natural rights, in the fame manner as if fucceeding races 
of men had been continued by creation inſtead of generation, 
the latter being only the mode by which the former is 
carried forward ; therefore every child born into the world 
_ muſt be conſidered as deriving its exiſtence from God. 
The world is as new to him as it was to the firſt man that 
exiſted, and his natural right in it of the ſame-kind. 

4. The civil rights of man originate from his naturil 


(i) ) 


dunn he was before, rior to have fewer rights than be bad 
before 3 but to have thoſe rights better ſecured. = 

| Natural rights are thoſe which appertsin to inn in vie- 
ine of his exiſtence —_of this kind are all the intellefiual 
rights, or the rights of the inind 1 and alſo all thoſe righte = 
of afting as an inden for his own comfort and bappi- 
| neſs, which are not injurious to the natural rights of o- 
iner Civil rights are thoſe which belbag”to man, in 
right of his being « member of ſociety; Every civil right 
has for its foundation ſome natural right pro-exiſting in 
the individual, but to the peaceable enjoyment of which 
his individual power is not in all caſts ſufficiently compe- 
tent. Of this Kind are all thoſe Which relate to ſecurity 
in the common Mock of ſociety, and takes the am of ſo- 
ciety, of which he is a part, in preference and in addition 


to his own. Society grants him nothing. Every man is 
2 proprietor in ſociety; and draws on the capital as a mat- 
ter of right: | 8 


properly confidered od. ends wg 


to commit murder. 
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the leaſt of the evils of the preſent exiſting govertments 
fn all parts of Europe, that man, conſidered 2» man, is 
thrown back to a wu diftance from his Maker, and the ar- 
eifcial chain filled by a ein of ban, &r = Then of 
turnpike gates which he has wo peſd. * 
g- © The duty is not e of twragike 
, through which he is to paſk by tickets from one to 
the other F and to pay © tal at each to Kings, Prince Mb 
niters, Nobility, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and other lordly 
prieſts. No, * his duty is plain and ſimple, mad conliis 
but of two points, His duty t6 God, which cvery man. 
muſt feel 3 and with reſpect to his neighbour, to do = 
would be done by.” And on theſe two polite hang WW 
hw and the prophets. But corrupt udininifirations of 
n cannot be ſupported” by adhering to theni, IF 
thoſe s whom power is delegited do well, they will'de | 
reſpefted, if not, they will be deſpiſed. 
| The next ſubjeſt of difcullicn = le, in the order of 
pur analyſis of Mir. Paine's pamphlet, ſhouki be the civil 
rights of man under any given form of government that 
has already exiſted and been eſtabliſhed many centuries z or 
under any new ſyſtem of polity that hes wi in cur day, 
or may hereafter ariſe, 2s the direct et of the improved 
underſtanding of mankind, or as the reſult of ſucceſsful 
we enter this extenſive field of inveſtigation with an inten- 
tion do cull is natural flowers, and to root out its noxious = 
weeds ; it ſeems necefliry to make ſome enquiries concern» 
ing the nature and origin of power, by which the civil 
rights of man are ſecured, and made as permanent as the 
Upon cloſe examination we do not find that Mr, Paine 
has advanced a fingle ſyllable on theſe points, which is not 
either derived from, or ſupported by much earlier, and 
| better authorities than Henry Dundas, William- Fut, 
Charles Jenkinſon, ſenior, alias Lord Hawkeſbury, or any 


of their afſociates, male or female, 


or 
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Taz freedom of individuals, ſecured by the wiſdom and 
integrity of the body politic, was the firſt object of all wiſe 
and honeſt legiſlators ; and they differed only in the mode 
of attaining it. Hence are derived the different forms of 
government that have prevailed in the world. 

To the rights of natural liberty there ever belonged a 
reciprocal obligation, not to moleſt others in the enjoy- 
ment of the fame rights ; but the force of ſeparate inte- 
s, and of the paſſions promgted men, in their primitive 
== to 2 violation of this reciprocal tie. 

turbed the tranquillity of the meek, the temperate, and the 
virtuous, on whoſe natural rights they made the moſt 
ſhameful encroachments, either by fraud ar violence: as, 
therefore, man through neceffity had affociated with his 
own ſpecies to defend him from other animals, ſo now it 
became as neceflary to ſecure him from the affaults of his 
fellows; which could not be effefted by any other way, 
but by furrendering, in a great meaſure, his natural liberty 
into the hands of one or more perſons, who, by the com- 
mon conſent of all the members of the affociation to which 
he belonged, ſhould be inveſtcd with the authority to go- 
thority. ' Thus men ſubmitted to be governed ; and the 
reſtraints hid on natural liberty, by the inſtitutes of go- 
vernment, gaye it, as it were, a new creation, and a new 


honeſty, the. juſtice, or the wiſdom of the clamour raiſed 
ing the people that they poſſeſs this inherent right. And 
- | : the 
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the natives of Great Britain poſſeſs that right, which we 
have ſeen claimed and exerciſed by the inhabitants of other 
countries, aſſociated for that purpoſe. The United States 
of Holland afferted and maintained it, when they ſhook 
of the Spaniſh yoke, with the aid of England, in the 
happy age of Engliſh virtue. 

America, France and Poland, have in our day aſſerted 
the ſame grand principle, to be the foundation of all good 
government z yet in London, the feat of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, vile miſcreants countenanced by people in power, 
fill our daily papers with groſs abuſe, and impudent falſe- 
hoods, to vilify characters far ſuperior to their own, and in 
one breath, w» wes Amatan, Trench, Batch, TE, 
and Britiſh patriotiſm. 

Dr. Price only committed one error, that of aſcribing 
to a deſective revolution the acquirement of three funda- 
mental rights, which are derived from a purer fource— 
of the mental as of the corporeal powers of mn. 

From God himſelf he derives the following rights, en- 
larged upon by the celebrated diſſenting divine, in his fa- 
mous ſermon, preached on the 4th of November 17869. 

1. The people of England, or the people of any other 
country upon earth, 3 
their own governors. 

2. To caſhier them, that is, to ſuſpend, to remove, or 
1c 
by deputies. 

3- To frame a —— for themſctves—for all 
| power abuſed to an extreme, which defeats the end for 
which- it was cſtabliſhed, reverts to the ſource from 
whence it was derived ; and refides in the Majeſty, or So- 
vereignty of the people, to be in a new election 
mercial writer of ſome repute at home and abroad“, whom 
tices, Women and Children, who have tortured and twiſted 
into 


1 


e have before had occafion to mention ; long before the 
French . Revolution, long before Paine emerged from » 
private ſtation to be the mainſpring in the new fabric of 
American freedom. —lIn the year 1772, publiſhed the fame 
principles traced up to the higheſt written authorities upon 
the origin of goverenments in his Elements of Politics, 
page 243, where he fays, © The advantages of this change 
(from natural to civil liberty) are woo evident to be called 
in queſtion. I is true, civil liberty differs from natural, 


in that it diveſts individuals of the free diſpolal of their 


and aftions, and lodges it in the hands of their 


pine and violence of malcvolent individuals ; and they ac- 
quire three very conſiderable rights by civil liberty : y 
1. * That of infiſting, that theſe Rulers or Sovereign 
ſhall make a good uſe of their authority z particularly by 
inflving t» chow that protefiſen in confilernien of which 
they reſigned their natural liberty. 

2» H of demanding or cxatting from their rulers 


folemn 


inne every ſhape and form under heaven, ench lock, word 
and geſture, of their demi-god Du Johnſon, to their no finall 
emolument ; have either omitted, or were ignorant of the 
following anecdote, which can be verified, if occaſion ſhould 
require it, on cath. A Foreigner of diſtinguiſhed rank, and 
a man of letters, aſked Johnſon in a company of literati, if 
he knew ſuch a living author as Mortimer. —The DoQor, who 
had a bappy facility at not knowing perſons whom he deem- 


ed infinitely inferior to himſelf—replied—No Sir, there is no 
ſuch man amongſt us—You muſt be miſtaken, Sir, nobody 


Enows him.—A few days after this, a gentleman of ſome 


footing of intimacy with the learned Doctor to look into his 
library, occaſionally found therein one of the ale editions 


of Mortimer's treatiſe on the funds, entitled, Every wan bis 


own Broker, with numerous paſſages marked by Johanſon, 


pon. 


rulers 3 but they are thereby ſecured from the lawleſs ra- 


eminence in the republic of letters, and upon a ſufficient 


which ſhewed thay be had peruſed it with fiudious atten- 
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formance of their reſpeftive duties. | 
3- © The right of claiming the aid and fopport of all 
good men, of their own, and other ſocieties, to enable 
them to compel their governors to proteſt them in their 
civil rights and immunities, or, on failure thereof, to re- 
move them, and cleft others more worthy to govern.” 
No fulminating, unmaſked Jeſuit, inheriting all the 
ſcurrility of Cicero, without his genuine love of his coun- 
try : no pitiful clerk in office, now crawling on his belly, 
and licking the duſt, in the view of raiſing his head aa 
hereafter, and being rewarded with the coronet and robe 
for doing the dirty work of miniſters, part of which is to 
ſpread falſe alarms of intended revolutions, and 
principles, without the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, in order to 
furniſh a pretext for abuſing men much honefter und 
more worthy of promotion in the ſtate, than themſelves ——' 
dared to controvert theſe principles, avowedly forming 
part of a plan for finiſhing the education of young gentle- 
men having profſpefts of being called into public life... 
Yet this author's work paſſed through two editions during 
the adminiſtration of Lord North, an unpopular minifter, 
whoſe true character will not be underſtood till ſome years 
aster his Royal Maſter, Earl Mansfield, General Howe, 
and himfclf ſhall be gathered to their forefathers. The 
intrigyes of courts cannot be penetrated, much leſs deli- 
_ neated impertially, while the principal aftors on the poli- 
tical ſtrange are in being—ftrange diſcoveries are 
to light, in aſter times, by the joint aid of curieſity, in- 
duſtry, and due influence to get acceſs to, and poſſeſſion of 
moirs, Tharlow's State Papers, and many others of 3 
milar complexion. | 7 
But alas, poor Paine | future hiſtorians muſt ſay of thee! 
he flouriſhed in the reign of Put the Second, the grenteſt 
political impoſtor of the age in which he lived “ ; who 
_ | : p | with 
|  ® If the Liſe of the Author of this pamphlet is ſpared till 
the commencement of the next ſcfſion of parliament, he here- 
by pledges himſelf to prove it beyond a doubt. But the in- 
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with matchick efrontery and with a long-legged, hog, fiep 
and jump up the back fakra, leaped into the Grit office in 


the kingdom, ſnatched up the keys of the Treaſury; turn- | 


ed alchymiſt, took into partnerſhip the jaded hackney- 
horſe of Lord North's adminiſtration, and became editor 
ſouſmain of more than two thirds of our daily and evening 
newſpapers — deſtroying that beautiful uniformity of print- 


bliſhed, in order to introduce in large capitals 
NINE MILLIONS 


of the national debe paid of to this day; by Mee. Pitt's wiſe 
and ceconomical adminiſtration of the finances without 


adding 


. Fres Mittions or Excuzqusr Bills 

floating in the market ; renewed year after year, during 
the above lulko-by exhibition, on the fame plan, as that of 
2 private man, who borrows money on his note of hand at 
twelve months after date, and when it becomes due, de- 
fires his creditor to take a new note for another year—and 


another and another ftill ! Alas, poor Paine ! thou art to 


be perſecuted, if not proſecuted by this hafty, pudding ad- 
miniſtration made up of ſhred, and patches —of odds and 


ends barely for repeating the political maxims of the 


earlieſt and lateſt uncorrupted writers on government, le< | 


giſlation, and the civil and religious rights of man! 


In further proof of this, before we diſmiſs the article of 


power—et us adduee in evidence; the declaration of rights 
of the French National Aſſembiy ; the conſtitution of the 
United States of Amerita and the new conflitution of 
Poland. 

France. — of the prople of France; 
formed into a National Afﬀembly, conſidering that ignor- 
ance, forgetfulneſs, or contempt of the rights of man, are 
. the fole cauſes of public grievances, and of the corruption 
of government, have reſolved to exhibit, in a ſolemn decla- 
farily be flow, eſpecially while documents of office are with- 
held, even from reſpectable members of the Britiſh parliament. 


ing, which the lazineſs of modern printers had long eftz- | 
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ſuch period as ſhall be preſcribed by law ; when the nation, 
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ration, the natural, unalienable, and facred rights of man; | 
in order that this declaration, ever preſent to all the mem- 
bers of the fecial bedy, may incefſantly remind them of their 
rights, and of their duties; to the end that the acts of the 
legiſlative power, and thoſe of the executive power, being 
every moment compared with the object of all political in- 
ſitutions, may acquire the more reſpeft; in order alſo, 
that the remonſtrances of the citizens founded hencefor- 
ward on fimple and inconteſtible principles, may ever tend 
to maintain the conſtitution, and to promote the general 


For this reaſon, the National Aﬀembly recognizes and 
declares, in the preſence, and under the auſpices of the 
Supreme Being, the following rights of man, and of a ci- 
tizen. 

1. All men are born, and remain, free and equal in 
rights : ſocial diftinQions cannot be founded but on com- 
mon utility. 

2. The end of all political aſſociations is the preſervation 
of the natural and impreſcriptible rights of men : theſe 


rights are kberty, property, ſecurity, and refflance againff op- 
freffeon. 


3- The principle of ſovereignty reſides effentially in the 
nation : no body of men, no individual can exerciſe an autho- 
0 
&c. &c. | 

Pran. Staniſlaus Auguſtus, by the grace of God, 
and the will of the nation, King of Poland, &c. &c. &c. to- 
gether with the Confederate States afſembled in double 
number to repreſent the Poliſh nation. 

In the name of God ons in the boy TamaTy ! Perſuaded 
ing and rendering perſect a national conſtitution ; and con- 
vinced by a long train of experience of many defefts in our 
government—— we 4 ſolemnly gte the projent conflitu- 
tion, which we declare wholly inviolable in every part, till 


if it ſhould think fit, and deem it neceffary, may alter by 
| D | | its, 
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its expreſs will, fuch articles therein as ſhall be found in2- 


Deruirrion or PusLic Powzns. 


Are V. All power in civil ſociety ſhould be deriv- 
ed from the will of the people, its end and object being the 
preſervation and integrity of the ſtate, the civil liberty, and 
the good order of fociety, on an equal fcale, and on a laſt- 
ing foundation. Three diſtin powers ſhall compoſe the 
government of the Poliſh nation, according to the preſent 
conſtitution, ws. | 

1. The kyiflative power in the ſtates aſſembled. 
2. Anccutive power in the King and the Council of In- 
Wg 

3. Judicial power in juriſdictions exiſting or to be eſta- 


Amica. The firſt eſtabliſhment of the American new 
demonſtrated their firm belief, that all power 
in every civil ſociety, as well at its commencement, as at 
any future period of its exiſtence, ought to flow from the 
people—not from any number, or body of the individuals, 
whether diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Afociations, friendly 
Societies, or Clubs, but from the collective community, or 
main body of the natives. * 

On this principle, each of the thirteen States of Ameri. 
ca has an internal government for the management of its 
domeſtic affairs : but, for the conducting ſuch matters of 
general concern, as equally relate to all the ſeveral parts, 
each of the States ſends deputies to meet in Congreſs, who, 
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ſhall be veſted in a Congreſs of the United States, which 
ſhall confiſt of « Senate, and a houſe of Repreſentatives. 


Sed. 2. 


(27 ) 
. 2. "The houſe of Repreſentatives hall be com- 
poſed of members choſen every frond year, by the people 
of the ſeveral States, and the Eletors in each State, ſhall 
have the qualifications requiſite for electors of the moſt nu- 
 merous branch of the State Legiſlature. 
. . The Senne of the United Stxtes hall be com- 
poſed of two Senators from each State, choſen by the leg)- 
flature thereof, for ſix years. 

No perſon ſhall be a ſenator, who ſhall not have attained 
to the age of thirty years, and been aine years a citinen of 
the United States, and who ſhall not when clefied, be an 
inhabitant of that State for which he ſhall be choſen. 

No perſon ſhall be a Repreſentative who ſhall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and deen ſeven 
years a citizen of the United States, and who ſhall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State, in which he 
ſhall be choſen. | = 
- Anricts NH. The executive power ſhall be veſted in 2 
Prefident of the United States of America. He ſhall hold 
his office during the term of four years ; and together with 
the VicePreſfident, be choſen for the fame term, by clec- 
tors from each State. | 

We need not proceed any farther in our inquiries into 
the genuine unperverted ſource of power and rational diſ- 
tribution of its parts. We ſhall therefore cloſe this head 
with one fair queſtion, put to the wretched tooks of admi- 


ſtration, and ſupporters of the rights of princes, 
paſſive obedience, — 
Where do you Edmund Burke, George O and 


others of the fame ftamp, find that du principle in 
any of the conſtitutions here laid before you, with which 
you charge Paine, the Conſtitutional and all other ſocieties 
in England, who aim at, and do every thing in their power 
to reſtore the adminiſtration of our excellent conſtitution 
to its firſt principles? Docs not every page of Paine's 
pamphlet ſupport the of the American 
ſtitution, to the foundation of which he ſo largely contrk 
buted? Is there not a regular gradation of well-divided 


power, 
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power, and little difference between that conſtitution, and 
the Win in its original purity—excepe 2 variation in 
empty titles. Prefidents and Vice-Prefidents, inſtead of 
Kings and Vice-Roysz—Senators, inftead of Peers —toge- 
ther with fuch an amelioration of the repreſentatives of 
the people, as ought to put you and all your adherents to 
the bluſh? 
For ſhame then, ye hirelings of an audacious Premier, 
deft from ſcribbling thoſe unmanly, thoſe daftardly pa- 
ragraphs which appear daily in the Nu the Herald, and 
other newſpapers; and beſtow the numerous petty fas of 
for ſhillings for each miniſterially ordered abuſe and falſe- 
hood, on fome charitable inftitution in your refſpeftive 
neighbourhoods. 
— Finally, on the ſubjeRt of order, with reſpect to the gra- 
dation of power, Paine juſtly obſerves, © that the French 
conſtitution puts the Legiſlative before the Executive. The 
Law before the King, Iz Loi, le Roy This alfo is in the na- 


reaſon ought it to be thus in a limited monarchy, where 
the King acknowledges himſelf to be the firſt ſubjeft of 
the laws by his coronation oath. 


Op GovznnuenT. 


Berors we enter upon an examination of the merits, or 
demerits of governments, it may be neceſſary to requeſt 
our readers vigilantly to guard againſt that confuſion of 
ideas which the adverfaries of true civil liberty endeavour 
to introduce whenever they are inveſtigated, in order to 
terrify the people with groundleſs fears of an intended fub- 
verſion of our excellent conſtitution. But ſenſible and 
diſpaſfionate men will not be thus miſled; they will digeſt 
indecent, every thing extravagant, and inapplicable to that 
conſtitution; but at the fame time, if there are but two 


grains of wheat hid in a buſhel of chaff; they will confider | 


it as a patriotic duty to extraft them, to ſow them in the 
| fort 


tural order of things z becauſe laws muſt have exiſtence 
before they can have execution.” And with much more 
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fertile foil of Britain, and devoutly to pray, that in duc 
time, they may produce an abundant harveſt of national 
virtue—in other words f ſalutary reformation. 

it. © As the preſent generation of the people of Eng- 
land did not make the government, they are not accounta- 
ble for any of its defefts ; but that ſooner or later it muſt 
come to their hands to undergo a conſtitutional reforma-. 
tion, is as certain as that the fame thing has happened in 
France.” In this pred en we muſt heartily concur, re- 
membering always, that in this paſſage, Paine has given 
the true title to the great change fo lately made in the 
former government of France; all the writers and ſpeakers 
upon this ſubjet in their own National Aﬀembly, in our 
parliament, and elſewbere, are miſtaken in calling it a Re- 
volution: and we defy them to prove that it goes beyond 
a bold, but noble reformation. Nor can any reaſon be 
aligned why the Reformation, fo far as it went, which 
was cftabliſhed by granting the crown to William and Mary, 
was not charafterized by its proper denomination, except 
either to diſtinguiſh it from the Reformation under Henry 
VII. which already formed an. epoch in our national 
hiſtory under that title—or to ſhew, which is of more im- 
portance, that the right of election to the crown had re- 
volved to the people, afſembled in their national capacity, 
according to the true principles of the conſtitution, in 

Congreſs, or in Convention. 
| The government under James II. was a limited mo- 
narchy the crown claimed and exerciſed undefined pre- 
rogatives, and extended them fo far, as not only to become 
opprefiive, but intolerable , and the rights of the people 
being at that time either not clearly aſcertained or wilfully 
miſunderſtood: a redreſs of grievances became abſolutely 
neceffary: the weak and bigotted monarch, inſtead of 
compliance, fled from a conflift, conducted with due de- 
corum, and opened the door to a noble Reformation, ac- 
compliſhed with that prudence and moderation which will 
ever attend national, not party reformations in this king- 
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miniſtration of that conſtitution alone, uaderwent a con-. 


derable reform. The monarchy was more ſecurely: limited 
the rights of the people better aſſured and national feli- 
city eſtabliſhed on a firmer baſia but unfortunately, theſe 


of attaining them, a ſyſtem of finances, capable of fuch 2 
latitude of operation, as might in the end, bring back a 
_ ate of degeneracy and corruption in the adminiſtration of 
this has been the effeft produced by an enormous national 
debt or not, maſt be eſt to (he Gocliion of mere Ä 
reaſoners than Burke or Chalmers. 

The conſtitution comſiſta of three eſtates, King, Lords, 


ani] Commons, independent of each other; if this inde- 


that one of the three has 2 controuling power over the o- 
ther twe—the conſtitution is not in fact ſubverted, but the 
sdminiftration of it is become ſo corrupt, as to call loudly 
for ſpeedy, cffeftual reformation, and for exemplary pu- 
niſhment to be inflited on the mal-adminiftrators. 
Having no deſire to be intimately acquainted with the 
Attorney-General, we ſhall not venture to give our opi- 
nion reſpecting the influence of the miniſterial power of 
the crown at preſent, 3 of either houſe 
of parliament. 

But we beg leave to put the following queſtion 'to the 
immaculate Pitt and his modeſt —_— or rather bis 
Maſter, Henry Dundas. 

Does the following article of the court-creed form a part 
of our excellent conſtitution in Church and State. 
| The King's buſineſs (that is the court phraſe for the bu- 
fineſs of the nation) cannot be carried on unleſs the cabi- 
net, the miniſtry, or the firſt miniſter, which all mean the 
fame thing, ir fure of a decided majority, however obtain- 
ed, in both houſes of parliament? No reply can be enpect- 
ed—inſtead therefore of expetting it from fuch intereſted 


parties, let us ſtate the opinion of a fenfible foreigner pub» 


great objefts once attained, there refulted from the mode 


pendence then is by any political intrigues fo far changed, 
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differ from us in France, 
* e in the eſſect of an abſolute mo- 
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either to this, or that party, or prince, 2s effeftually as if 

the faid prince had them under his abſolute direftion— 
nay in this alſo, the Engliſh prince has the advantage ; 
that this is done fo by the agency of the miniſters —that 
any tyranny is always charged upon them, and the prince 
is not blamed ; and if ever the power of the law gets an |. 
interval to exert itſelf, it is the miniſter who bears the re- 


ſentment, not the ſovereign—of whom no more is defired 
but to change hands, and all things are et in a mo- 
ment. | 
* It is true it has been otherwiſe, as in the example of 
King James I. but the reaſon of all that difference lay in 
the impolitic meaſures of the prince, who eſpouſed his 
miniſters to his own ruin, and took the whole upon him- 
ſelf ; but wiſe princes in England have no more to do, but 
to let their miniſters ſubjeft the conſtitution to the .abſo- 
lute will of the Sovereign, by the inſenſible degrees above- 
mentioned, and the Engliſh are as cafily made flaves as 
any other nations : nay, they will make themſelves flaves, 
for they will ſell and betray their own liberties and rights 
for money ; as they effeftually do, who fell their votes in 
the choice of deputics to parliament ;; and it is moſt cer- 
tain, that fuch is the blindneſs and unconcernedneſs of the 
people of that obſtinate nation, and fo far are they from 
having any notion of the circumſtances of their conſtitu- 
tion, that whatever miniſtry comes in play, and will wiſely 
diſpoſe ſuch furs of money as are neceſſary for the work, 
they ſhall not want a parliament to their mind; who may 
give up to them all thoſe valuable rights that a nation can 
poſſeſa, who have the beff conflitution in the world.” 
Here, the ſenſible Frenchman ſpeaks the language of a 
free-born Engliſhman ; but the ſtate of political freedom js 
changed fince his time, in the two countries. In France 
at preſent, a man may ſpeak amd write his ſentiments on 
public grievances which cry aloud for redrefs ; in England, 
the only queſtion is, whether he ſhall be condemned by 
the judges or the jury for ſpeaking or writing the truth, 
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— fuppoſing that truth reflects on the conduft of a double 
placed miniſter. 
We are told day after day, that this is not the proper 

ſeaſon to attempt reforms. But if the fame language 

could have prevailed, when it ought to have carried the 
day, the duration of parliaments extended from three to 
ſeven years, which was a greater innovation upon the bef 
conflitution in the world, than any that is now propoſed by 
the Conſtitutional Society z the Society of Friends of the 

- People, or any other body of ' free-born Engliſhmen, who 

are now making ineffeftual attempts to curtail miniſterial, 

which is in fact, deſpotic power in Britain ; had not taken 
place. 

As there have been no peers created through the in- 
fluence of the immaculate Prrr, from any other motive 
but that of rewarding diſtinguiſhed merit, and deſcendants 
from races of illuſtrious anceſtors, whoſe eminent ſervices 
to the natiou merited fuch honours to be conferred on 
their poſterity—we muſt congratulate our cotemporaries, 
on the reſtoration of the original purity of that branch of 
our conſtitution called the Houſe of Lords, which in the 


2 he ſcandalizes in the following 
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Spain and the Wgf-Indier*, was offered by the Whigs in 
the Houſe of Lords, where the court loſt it by one vote ; 
but they valued not that, it being in their power to ſecure 
the yotes of that part of the parliament, by creating and 
giving votes to as many as they pleaſed ; which was done 
by the advice of the Treaſurer (Harley) to the number of 
twelve at a time. It gave me frequent occaſions to reflect 
upon the Engliſh nation, when I faw how they flattered 
themſelves with notions of great privileges which they en- 
of their liberties, which to me ſcemed a mere chimera; 
3 ſeeing 


In negociating the Treaty and fubſequent Peace of 
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ſeeing I found that court managements were come to ſuch 
a degree of perfeftion in England, that all the liberties 
they ſo much boaſted to enjoy, were often entirely at the 
mercy of their princes z and that whoever reigned—and 
whatſoever party had the aſcendant with the Sovereign, 
they never need want a parliament to do their buſineſs, 
whether the deſign might be to preſerve thoſe liberties, or 
to deſtroy them—two ways I found they have, in that 
quarrelling and divided nation, to do this, ws. by money 
in the lower Houſe, or Houſe of deputics*, and preroga- 
tive in the higher Houſe ; by the firſt, if the court was 
willing to ſpare enough of it, to bribe and influence elec- 
tions, they have obtained fuch members to be choſen, as 
were of their own party, and who getting in by corrup- 
tion, would no doubt act by corrupt principles; and by the 
other, it was in their power as a prerogative, to make not 
fwelve voices only, but twelve-ſcore at a time, and as often 
as they found cauſe, all which conſidered, it appeared to 
me, that it is owing to fate, and the good diſpoſitions of 
their princes, more than the ſtability of their conſtitution, 
that they are not long fince fallen into a worſe condition 
of bondage, than what they think ours to be in France.“ 
The deplorable ſtate of degeneracy into which our par- 
liaments were reduced at the time the above minute was 
taken by Monſficur Meſnager, Paine reaſons upon as if the 
parliaments of our day were ſubjeft to the fame corrupt 
influence; and we ſuppoſe it to be on this ground that 
Charles Fox, the celebrated Man of the People, has decla- 
red his writings to be a libel; probably he may think it 
in character to juſtify the integrity of the repreſentatives 
of the Britiſh Commons collectively, without any retro- 
ſpec individually to the mode of getting in for miniſterial 


The numerous taxes levied ſince, to pay the annual in- 
tereſt of an enormous debt, not exiſting at that time, money 
a 
of miniſters. | 
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boroughs. Now let us hear Paine ſpeak for himſelf; and 
ſuppoſe him for a moment attached to the wonderful Mr. 
Prrr, at the time when that gentleman propoſed, and 
warmly contended for a parliamentary reform. 

11. * 'The right of reform is in the nation in its origi- 
nal character, and the conſtitutional method would be by 
a convention clefted for that purpoſe.” 

12. © There is a paradox in the idea of vitiated bodies 
reforming themſelves.” If in the parliament which em- 
powered itſelf and future parliaments to fit ſeven inſtead of 
three years, a new parliament every two years had been 
propoſed, is it not abſurd to imagine that a majority 
would have conſented to abridge the term of their exiſt- 
ing privileges | 

« 'The conſtitution of France fays, that every man who 
pays a tax of % ſour per annum (two ſhillings and fix- 
pence Engliſh), is an eleftor. Can any thing be more li- 
mited, and at the fame time more capricious, than the 
qualifications of cleftors in England ? Limited, becauſe 
not one man in a hundred is admitted to vote ; Capricious» 
becauſe the loweſt charafter that can be ſuppoſed to exiſt, 
and who has not ſo much as the viſible means of an ho- 
neſt livelihood, is an eleftor in ſome places; while in 
other places, the man who pays very large taxes, and has 
a known fair character, and the farmer who rents to the 
amount of three or four hundred pounds a-year, with a 
property on that farm to three or four times that amount, 
is not admitted to be an cleftor. 

« The French conſtitution fays, that the number of 
repreſentatives for any place, ſhall be in a ratio to the 
number of taxable inhabitants or electors The county of 
Yorkſhire, which contains near a million of ſouls, ſends 
two county members to parliament; and ſo does the 
county of Rutland, which contains not an hundredth part 
of that number. 'The town of Old Sarum (Saliſbury) 
which contains not three houſes, ſends two members ; 
and the town of Mancheſter, which contains upwards of 

, —_  tanty 
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fixty thouſand foul , is not admitted to fend any. Is 
there any principle in theſe things? Is there any thing 
by which you can trace the marks of freedom, or diſco- 
ver thoſe of wiſdom ?” 

The French conſtitution fays there ſhall be no game- 
laws z that the farmer on whoſe land wild game ſhall be 
found (for it is by the produce of his land they are fed), 
ſhall have a right to what he can take tb there ſhall 
be no a of any kind that all trade ſhall be free, 
and every man free to follow any occupation by which he 
can procure a livelihood, and in any place, town, or city 
throughout the nation.” 

«< In England, game is made the excluſive property of 
thoſe great men who are not at the expence of feeding it ; 
and with reſpect to monopolics, the country is cut up into 
monopolies. Is this freedom -In theſe chartered mo- 
nopolies, a man coming from another part of the country 
is hunted from the chartered cities and towns as if he 
were a forcign enemy. An Engliſhman is not free of his 
own country; every one of thoſe places preſents a barrier 
in his way, and tells him he is not a freeman—..chat he 
has no right” there. Within theſe monopolics are other 
monopolics. In a city, ſuch for inftance as Bath, which 
the right of clefting repreſentatives in parliament is mo- 
nopolized by about thirty-one perſons. 
« 'The French conſtitution fays, that to preſerve the 
national repreſentation from being corrupt, no member of 
the National Afſembly ſhall be an officer of the govern- 
ment, a placeman, or a penſioner.” How is it in Eag- 
land ? Alk Henry Dundas, Treaſurer of the Navy and Se- 
cretary of State. | 
be a repreſentative of any place, who is not an inhabitant 
| of 


And the moſt flouriſhing and extenfive manufactures, 
which, as branches of foreign commerce, require great at- 
tention, and conſtitute a natural intereſt in every ſeflion of 
parliament. 
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of the place he repreſents at the time of his cleftion, nor 
till he has attained the age of en years. In Kag- 
land, 2 tyrant, who while he was governor of an Indian 
dependency on this country, monopolized rice till he pro- 
duced 2 dreadful famine, which ſtrewed the firects of the 
chief city of his government with the putrid carcaſes of 
the ſtarved inhabitants 3 or a general, who never ſhewed 
any generalſhip but at gaming, can buy a borough, pay- 
ing a certain ſum to the perſon or perſons who have the 
aundaciy to call it d borough z and far from being an 
inhabitant, without being perſonally known, except at the 
time of deftion, by any of the clefiars. As to age it is 
no conſideration, the firſt boy miniſter's firſt Houſe of 
Commens was chiefly made up of what my aunt Tabitha 
uſed to call Hobbydyhoys, between men and boys—of the 
ſccond we dare not ſay any thing againſt Mr. At- 


| torney«General, friend Ridgway and I do not like the 
cut of his robe. But furcly every ſober impartial man 
muſt be of Lord Lanſdowne's third party, who contend 
for, nay, who will not be denied a. ſober moderate re- 


ſure would have raiſed a monument of eternal gratitude 
to ſuch an Engliſh national a tranſitory adula- 
tory fuch as Mir. Pitt daily takes care to 
raiſe for the moſt delufive fyſtem of finances that ever 


was held forth through the medium of miſrepreſentation = 
to a people, who of all others are the moſt credulous up» 


on a fubjeft of the firſt importance to them and ther 
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have met with was ever like it; and the people of 
hand, of all the people I have met with, are the ſondeſt 
of ſach writings. My writer had an excellent talent, and 
words enough ; and was as well qualified to prove non-en- 
tities to contain ſubſtance, and ſubſtance to be entirely /p5- 
ids, as any one I have met with. I was no judge of 
his fiyle, having but little of the tongue ; but as I kept 
him entirely ſecret, I found the people cager to read what 
he wrote ; and frequently his pamphlets, letters, or para- 
graphs were faid to be written by one great lord, or one 
eminent author or other; and this made them be more 
called for than ordinary at the publiſher's and the writer 
gie by the fale, befides what I allowed him, which 
I hall add one more quotation from the fame author, 
and then proceed with my digeſt of Paine's Maxims till I 
come to a concluſion. The late fiftitious news from In- 
dia, fo well received, fo extenſively circulated, and opera- 
ting ſo ſtrongly and inftantancouſly on India ſtock, indu- 
ced me to refer to, and extract the following paſſage... 
« As the Whigs induſtriouſly improved the time, it was 
in a moment ſpread over the whole kingdom, that the 
New Miniftry were carrying on a private negociation with 
the report with fuch confidence, as if they had been pri- 
vy to every ſtep that had been taken, though that they 
had any ſcent of the thing itſelf as it ſtood, I never faw 
cauſe to believe. But certainly there is not a nation in 
the world like England, for impoſing on the people with 
falſe rumours, nor a people cafier to be impoſed upon, 
even by things which have not the leaſt probability, and 
indeed by ſome that are ſcarce rational.” No man has 
experienced the truth of this obſervation in a greater lati- 
rude than Mr. Pitt, who, through the channel of about 
_ 
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twelve daily and evening papers devoted to his ſervice, 
has made the people believe juſt what they pleaſed. 

13. * It is equally injurious to good principles to per- 
mit them to linger, as to puſh them on too faſt. That 
which others may think accompliſhable in fourteen or 
fifteen years, I may believe practicable in a much ſhorter 
period.” 

14. Mankind, as it appears to me, are always ripe 
enough to comprehend thcir true intereſt, provided it be 
preſented clearly to their underſtanding, and that in a 
manner not to create ſuſpicion by any thing like ſelf-de- 
fign, nor offend by aſſuming too much.” 

Ig. * It would be an aft of deſpotiſm, or what in Ing: 
land is called arbitrary power, to make a law to prohibit 
inveſtigating the principles good or bad, on which ſuch a 
hw or any other is founded.” But we may try the force 
of a proclamation, or of newſpaper paragraphs compiled 
and paid for by our clerks. And as a proof that we are 
in full poſſeſſion of a majority of printers as well as mem- 
bers ; when an honeſt man will no longer ac with us, but 
openly and nobly expoſes the abſurdity and arrogance of 
our financial operations, we can order them to abuſe and 
vilify him in every form of words the language will ſupply, 
and to diſplay thoſe fains in his private character, which we 
not only knew whilſt he was our friend and brother coun- 
ſellor, but which we contenanced and cheriſhed to a blame- 
able degree *. 

16. « Mankind are not now to be told that they ſhall 
not think, or they ſhall not read ; and publications that go 
no farther than to inveſtigate principles of government, to 
invite men to reaſon and to reflect, and to ſhew the errors 
and excellence of different ſyſtems, have a right to appear. 
If they do not excite attention, they are not worthy the 
** 1 
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hibition of reading. This would be a ſentence on the pub- 


tual mode of making or haſtening revolutions.” 

17. *The defefts of every government and conſtitution, 
both as to principle and form muſt, on a parity of reaſon- 
ing, be as open to diſcuſſion as the defefts of a law ; and 
it is a duty which every man owes to focicty to point them 
out. When thoſe defefts, and the means of remedying 
them are generally ſeen by a nation, that nation will reform 
its government, or its conſtitution in the one caſe, as it 
repeals or reforms bad laws in the other.——The operations 
of government are reſtricted to the making and admini- 
ſtering of laws ; but it is to a nation that the right of form- 
ing or reforming, of generating or regenerating conſtitu- 
tutions and governments belongs ; and conſequently thoſe 
fubjefts as ſubjefts of inveſtigation, are always before a 
country as a matter of right, and cannot, without invading 
the general rights of that 0 


proſecution. 

18. © If ſyſtems of government can be introduced, leſs 
expenſive, and more productive of general happineſs, than 
thoſe which have cxiſted, all attempts to oppoſe their prog- 
reſs will in the end be fruitleſs. Reaſon like time, will 
make its own way, and prejudice will fall in a combat with 
intereſt.” 

19. «© Government founded on a moral theory, on a ſyſtem 
of univerſal peace, on the indefeaftble, bereditery Rights of Man, 
is now revolving from Weſt to Eaſt, by a ſtronger impulſe 
than the government of the ſword formerly revolved from 
Eaft to Weſt. It intereſts not particular individuals, but no- 
mant, in its progreſs and promiſes a new Aro to the hu- 
man race.” 

20. © Exceſs and inequality of taxation, however diſ- 


i in the means, never fail to appear in their effects. 


As a great maſs of the community are thrown thereby in- 
to poverty and diſcontent, they are conſtantly on the brink 
\ | of 


will amount to nothing, fince it cannot amount to a pro- 


lic, inſtead of the author, and would alſo be the moſt effec- 
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of commotion, and deprived, as they unfortunately are of 
the means of true information , are cafily hated to out- 
21. © But, the danger to which the ſucceſs of g is 
the moſt expoſed, is that of attempyjng them before the 
principles on which they proceed, and the advantages to 
reſult from them, are ſufficiently ſeen and underſtood. Al- 
moſt every thing appertaining to the circumſtances of a 
nation, has been abſorbed and confounded under the ge- 
neral and myſterious word government,” —he might have 
ſaid adwminiffration, the moſt myſterious word in the Eng- 
liſh language. Though it avoids taking to its account the 
errors it commits, and the miſchicfs it occaſions, it fails 
not to arrogate to itſelf whatever has the appearance of 
proſperity. It robs induſtry of its honours, by pedantically 
making itſelf the cauſe of its effefts ; and purloins from the 
general character of man, the merits that appertain to him 
23 a ſocial being,” - 5 
Can we poſlibly ſuppoſe that if governments had not an 
intereſt in purſuing wrong principles, the world could have 
been in the wretched and quarrelſome condition we have 
ſen it ? what inducement has the farmer, while follow- 
ing his plough, to lay aſide his peaceful labours and go to 
war with the farmer of another country ? Or what induce- 
ment has the manufafturer ? What is dominion to them, 
or to any claſs of men in a nation ? Does it add an acre to 
any man's eftate, or raiſe its value? . 
Are not conqueſt and defeat each of the fame price, and 
taxes the never-failing conſequence ? Though this rea- 
ſoning may be good to a nation, it is not fo to any exiſting 
F adminiſtration. 
* To the eternal diſgrace of Mr. P:tr, the moſt imperious 
of Cardinal Wolſey, it ſtands on record, that he refuſed this 
information to a member of the Britiſh parliament ; to ena- 
ble him to complete his Hiſtory of the Revenue of the Britiſh 
empire. See Sir John Sigclair's introduction to Part III. of 
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adminyftration. War is the Pharo-table of miniſters, and 
nations the dupes of the game. 
| 22. © Government ought to be as much open to improve- 
ment as any thing which appertains to man, inſtead of which 
it has been monopolized from age to age, by the moſt ig- 
norant and vicious & the human race. Need we any o- 
ther proof of this wretched management, than the exceſs 
quarrels into which they have precipitated the world ? 
23. Government is not of itfelf a very chargeable 
inſtitution. The whole cxpence of the federal government 
of America, extending over a country nearly ten times as 
large as England, is but far hundred thouſand dollars, or one 
hundred and thirty-feve theuſand pounds.” 
24. © It is inhuman to talk of a avillon Sterling 2-year, 
paid out of the public taxes of any country, for the ſup- 
port of any individual, whilſt thouſands, who are forced to 
with miſery. Government does not conſiſt in a contraſt 
between vient and palaces, between pomp and poverty; it 
is not inſtiruted to rob the needy of his mite, and increaſe 
the wretchedneſs of the wretched.” 
25. When in countries which are called civilized, we 
ſee age going to the workhouſe, and youth to the gallows, 
ſomething muſt be wrong in the ſyſtem of government, It 
would ſeem by the exterior appearance of ſuch countries, 
that all was happineſs ; but there lics hidden from the eye 
of common obſervation z maſs of wretchedneſs that has 
ſcarcely any other chance than to expire in or in- 
famy. Ies entrance into life is marked with the preſage of 
its fatez and until this is remedied it is vain to puniſh. 
6. Civil government does not conſiſt in ececutions ; but 
in making ſuch proviſion for the inftruftion of youth, and 
the ſupport of age, as to exclude, as much as poſſible, pro- 
ſtead of this, the reſources of a country are kviſhed upon 
Even 
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even the poor themſelves, with all their wants upon them, 
are compelled to ſupport the fraud that oppreſſes them. 
And why is this ? becauſe the modern mode of admini- 
firating er confitution has undouktedly been the muſt produce 
machine of tanation that ever was invented. "The taxes in 
France, under the new conſtitution, are not quite thirteen 


ſhillings 3-head: the taxes in England under the admini- 
ftration of the preſent immaculate rigidly virtuous Prer 
women, and children ; amounting to nearly ſeventeen mil- 
r 2-year. 
And once more why is this? Becauſe our excellent ad- 
miniſtration are ſo completely taken up with foreign af- 
fairs, with watching and vilifying oppoſite parties, in fram- 
ning and juſtifying unneceſſary and impolitic proclamations 
negleted. 
A ſober citizen * paying in London, the ſeat of govern- 
ment, upwards of three pounds per head to adminiſtration 
(for the protection of himſelf and family) is knocked down, 
plundered, bruiſed, and dangerouſly wounded by ruſians 
in a public ſtreet at tex o'clock at night, and he has no re- 
medy, but a reference to a pitiful N- conducted police-offices 
in Bow-ſtreet—whilſt © a candle holder, or a lord in wait- 
ing, a lord of the bed-chamber, a groom of the ſtole, and 
many other inſignificant court lacquies enjoy thouſands a- 
year paid out of the public taxes the miniſter of the fi- 
nances will not offer a reward of one hundred peunds for the 
apprehenſion and conviftion of the ſtreet-· robber and aſ- 
fafin.-yet this was frequently done in attrocious caſes, du- 
ring the reign of George IL but it is almoſt treaſon to talk 
of the tranſaftions ef that zra—.We have now—oh hap- 
py country! a Scotch Secretary of State, who deteſts the 
mention and memory of the good old King | 
But we are deluded by our perpetual adulation of the 
wonderful miniſter, who in fact all this while has been the 
young cub, held in a ſtring by his leader Dundas, who for 
ſome 
Mr. Walker hoſier, in Oxford - Street, and many others. 
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and their adherents ? Whether robbery ſhall be baniſhed 
from courts, and wretchednefs from nations? 

28. It is alwayow'the intereſt of a far greater number of 
the people in a nation to- have things right, than to let 
them remain wrong z and when public matters are open 
to debate, and the public judgment free, it will not de- 
cide wrong, unleſs it decides haſtily. 

26. A little matter will move « party, but it muſt be 
ſomething great that moves a nation.” 
30. I do not believe that. the people of England have 
been fairly and candidly treated They have been im- 
poſed upon by parties, and by men aſſuming the charac- 
ter of Jeaders. It is time that the nation ſhould riſe above 
ſuch trifles. It is time to diſmiſs that inatientios which 
has ſo long been the encouraging cauſe of firetching fan- 
atiin to exceſs. It is time to dini all thoſe fangs and 
toafls which are calculated to enflave, and operate to ſuf- 
focate refleftion. On all fuch fubjefts men have but to 
think, and they will neither a& wrong nor be miſled. 
To fay that any people are not fit for freedom, is to make 
poverty their choice, and to ſay that they had rather be 
loaded with taxes than not. If fuch a caſe could be 
proved, it would equally prove, that thoſe who govern 
are not fit to govern them, for they are part of the fame 
national maſs. 


On Nero. 


Ir our author had never written a fingle line more than 
the following fine definition of, and obſervations upon re- 
ligion 3 this alone would have entitled him to the praiſe of 
good men z and to a place in the temple of worthies | 

« Every religion is good that teaches man to be good; 
and I know of none that teaches him to be bad. But al 


whether there ought to be an income of twenty or thirty 
pounds 
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pounds a year, to one prieſt ut the altar of the living 
God! and of ten thouſand pound? to andither | 

« ] have, however, carcfully avoide@ enlarging upon 
the ſudzect, becauſe I am inclined to lelieve, 'that what is 
called the preſent miniftry, wiſh to ſee contentions about 
religion, and diſputing and wrangling about Cnuncz and 
Mi rc kep up, to prevent the nation turning its atten- 
tion to ſubjefts of government. It is, as if they were to 
fay. hok that way, or any way, but this.” 

„ Aur as religion is very improperly made a political 
mac! e, and the reality of it ir thereby deftroyed, I will 
conc: ...i this work with ftating in what Eght religion ap- 
_— = 
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part , or particular circumſtance, made it a cuſ- 
=_ N to their parents ſome token of their aſſec - 
tio): «7 nn 
if „and moſt probably in a different manner. Some 
wo . 
little evices, as their genius diftated, or according to what 
they thought would pleaſe ; and perhaps the leaſt of all, 
not able to do any of thoſe things;- would ramble into the 
garden cr the field, and gather what it thought the prettieſt 
flower it could find, though, perhaps, it might be but a 
ſimple weed. The parent would be more gratified by ſuch 
variety, than if the whole of them had acted on a con- 
certed plan, and each had made exattly the fame offering. 
This would have the cold appearance of contrivance, or 
the harſh one of controul. But of all unwelcome things, 


pleaſed with variety of devotion ; and that the great- 
offence we can commit, is that by which we ſeek to 
torment and render each other miſerable. For my own 
part, 


all 
eſt 
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part, I am fully fatiafied that what 1 am now doing, with 
an endeavour to conciiate mankind, to render their con- 
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